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When the 80th Congress assembles next January, its members will be paid higher 
salaries and will work under a revised system of rules 


Congress Modernized 


Newly Passed Reorganization Bill Overhauls Outdated Rules 
of Procedure and Raises Congressional Salaries 


HEN the 80th Congress convenes 

in January, it will be the highest- 
paid and—in many respects—the best- 
equipped Congress the nation has ever 
had. It will owe these advantages to 
the congressional reorganization bill, 
passed in the last days of the 79th 
Congress, and to the La Follette-Mon- 
froney committee’s reform plan on 
which the bill was based. The plan 
was the result of over a year’s hard 
work on the part of the joint commit- 
tee headed by Senator Robert La 
Follette (Republican, Wisconsin) and 
Representative Mike Monroney (Dem- 
orat, Oklahoma). 

The reorganization bill does not 
fepresent the streamlining job that 
Senator La Follette and Representative 
Monroney would have liked to accom- 
plish. But it can be credited with 
effecting a number of changes that 
Most congressmen felt were badly 
Needed. Some of the changes are: 

Committees. Congress’ most im- 
portant work is done by its committees. 
Up to now there have been 33 regular, 
or standing, committees in the Senate 
and 48 in the House. When a bill is in- 
troduced in either house of Congress, 
it is sent to one of these committees— 
the one which handles the sort of prob- 
lem with which the bill deals. The 
Committee studies the bill, decides 
Whether or not to recommend its pas- 
Sage, and perhaps amends or rewrites 
it If the committee does not recom- 
Mend the bill, it will probably never 
#0 to the floor for debate. 

No one, therefore, would dispute the 
ce of committees, but it was 
‘Tauy agreed that there were too 


many of them. Since there are special 
as well as standing committees, some 
congressmen have had to serve on as 
many as five or six committees at one 
time. Under such circumstances a 
member cannot specialize in a certain 
field of legislation, and when commit- 
tee meetings conflict it is impossible 
for him to attend to all his duties. 
Much of this difficulty will be elimi- 
nated now that the reorganization 
bill has cut the number of standing 
committees to 15 for the Senate and 19 
(Concluded on page 2) 


Bolivian Upset Emphasizes 
Tensions in Latin America 


Economic Ils, 


Ultra-Nationalism, and Foreign Propaganda 


Contribute to. New Unrest Below the-Rio Grande 


HE death of Bolivian President 

Gualberto Villarroel at the hands 
of his enraged countrymen a few weeks 
ago reminded North Americans anew 
that life in the southern half of the 
hemisphere is not all sunshine and 
fiestas. Latin America today is a 
sea of political and economic trouble 
which too often becomes violence. 

A brief survey of the chief trouble 
spots in Latin America shows the ex- 
tent and importance of the problem. 
Bolivia, scene of the most recent upset, 
had been enduring the harshest of 
tyranny since 1943. Villarroel, an 
army major, seized the government 
with the help of other military men. 
Once in power, he kept his post by 
suppressing civil rights and jailing or 
shooting his political opponents. It 
was whispered that money and guns 
supplied by Argentina’s dictator-presi- 
dent, Juan Peron, helped maintain 
him. 

Villarroel was ousted after bloody 
fighting in which several hundred were 
killed or wounded. The workers, stu- 
dents, and university professors who 
led the revolution installed a Supreme 
Court justice at the head of the gov- 
ernment. Under the new regime, a 
free press has been revived and politi- 
cal prisoners have been released. A 
free election has been promised. 

West of Bolivia, Chile is preparing 
for a presidential election amid wide- 
spread civic turmoil. The death of 
President Juan Antonio Rios loosed a 
political storm whose violence reflects 
the unhappy condition in which the 
country finds itself. 

There is serious labor trouble and 
there is a soaring inflation. Politically, 


there is a battle royal between mem- 
bers of the conservative parties and 
Communist and Socialist movements. 

Across the border in Argentina, 
Juan Peron continues his totalitarian 
rule as legally elected president. Op- 
position to his rule is as firmly sup- 
pressed as ever, and he has quieted 
the people’s unrest over high prices 
and low wages by juggling the coun- 
try’s currency to give a temporary 
illusion of prosperity. 








NOTICE 


In accordance with our usual 
schedule, we are suspending pub- 
lication of The American Ob- 
server for the next three weeks. 
The next issue will appear under 
date of September 9. 




















Internationally, Peron is still a 
leader of anti-democratic sentiment. 
It is believed that he has a finger in 
every totalitarian intrigue from the 
Panama Canal to Cape Horn. Although 
the downfall of Villarroel in Bolivia—a 
Peron satellite—is a temporary set- 
back to Peron’s dream of a bloc of 
totalitarian states in Latin America, 
it would be overoptimistic to say that 
it has discouraged his ambition. 

Uruguay is now of great interest to 
Peron and his followers. This little 
country has a reputation as one of the 
most democratic and advanced nations 
in the hemisphere. But it has had a 
hard time staying out of the Argentine 
orbit. 

Now Uruguay is in the midst of a 

(Concluded on page 6) 








Good Intentions Plus 
By Walter E. Myer 


*THERE is an old saying to the effect 

that the road to Hades is paved with 
good intentions. That is a striking ex- 
pression of the quite general impatience 
with the person who means well and 
then does nothing about it. It is, of 
course, possible to overstate this point 
of view. Good intentions do mean 
something. They are better than evil 
purposes. The individual who intends 
well, who is honest, sympathetic, and 
considerate in his purposes, will find 
ways of doing a great deal of good. The 
very fact of his desire to do good and to 
render service will enable him to meet 
certain of the qualifications of friend- 
ship. But the person who means well 
feebly, who would like to do good works, 
but who lets opportunities slip by, is a 
source of constant irritation and never- 
ending disappointment. The well-wisher 
who fails because he lacks the skill or 
judgment to render effective services is 


a pitiful and somewhat contemptible 
figure. 

Particularly ineffective is the citizen 
who has patriotic impulses, but who has 
no clear and definite and carefully con- 
sidered ideas of how to serve the com- 
mon good. Many there are who fall 
into that category. They have public 
spirit in a way and they would like to 
exert influence in behalf of good govern- 
ment, but they don’t know how. Their 
ideas are too vague. They lack spe- 
cific information. They stumble when 
they try to explain or even to under- 
stand complex public problems, because 
they lack the concrete facts upon which, 
and upon which alone, sound judgments 
may be built. One cannot become well 
informed on every issue, but each in- 
telligent person can accumulate facts 
which will enable him to understand a 
number of problems. And when he does 
that, he grows in power and influence. 





The man who speaks 

in generalities and 

who expresses un- 

supported opinions 

does not satisfy or 

convince even him- 

self. But when he Walter E. Myer 
speaks of a subject with knowledge, he 
speaks with authority and his voice is 
heard. 

For the sake of one’s own satisfac- 
tion, of his own prestige, and of his 
effectiveness as a citizen, it is highly 
desirable that he add knowledge and 
skill to his good intentions. Without the 
lofty purposes, there is no foundation 
upon which either friendship, character, 
or public service can be built. But with 
good intentions plus skill, efficiency, and 
training, one may travel a road that 
leads not to disappointment and failure 
but to the satisfaction of every reason- 
able ambition. 
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Congress Alters Methods | 


(Concluded from page 1) 


for the House. The new law has in- 
creased committee efficiency, also, for 
it provides committees with staffs of 
experts who will advise members and 
help them keep track of the manner in 
which the bills they recommend are 
administered after their enactment 
into law. 

Salaries of Members. To most 
Americans, $10,000 a year looks like 
a very comfortable income. The aver- 
age congressman, however, has ex- 
penses which the rest of us do not 
have, and he finds it almost impossible 
to live on such a salary. ~The senator 
or representative must maintain two 
residences—one in his home state and 
one in the capital. He must do con- 
siderable entertaining and spend freely 
in campaigning at election time. Since 
1925, when his salary was raised to 
$10,000, the cost of living—especially 
in Washington—has taken a noticeable 
jump, and Congress, which was in ses- 
sion less than half of each year in 
those days, has recently been staying 
on the job much longer. 

For these reasons, Congress has 
raised its members’ pay to $12,500 a 
year and added $2,500 for expenses. 
The expense money does not have to 
be accounted for in any way, so it is 
practically extra salary and has the 
advantage of being tax free. In- 
creased pay, it is hoped, will bring to 
Congress able men who have been kept 
away by the necessity of earning a 
larger income for the support of their 
families. 

Provision for the retirement of con- 
gressmen has been made by the new 
law. At the age of 62, members of 
Congress who have served for at least 
six years will be able to retire with 
an income if they wish to do so. While 
serving, they contribute toward their 
retirement in much the same manner 
as other government employees. 

Legislative Budget. An interesting 
experiment, which should, perhaps, 
have been made long ago, is the setting 
up of a system for showing Congress 
how much money it has to spend. 
Hitherto the committees which deal 
with taxes and those responsible for 
expenditures have had only the haziest 
idea of what the government could 
afford. Their lack of information is 
said to have made it difficult for them 
to say “No” when departments and 
pressure groups asked large expendi- 
tures for their pet projects. 

The plan now is to have all revenue- 
raising and appropriations committees 
submit a joint report within two 
months after a Congressional session 
begins. The report will state what 
the government expects to receive in 
the coming business year and what it 
expects to pay out. In this way Con- 
gress will be able to see what our fi- 
nancial condition is and can govern its 
appropriations accordingly. 

Pressure Groups. No one can deny 
American citizens the right to form 
pressure groups in order to persuade 
Congress to pass certain measures or 
their right to hire lobbyists to work in 
Washington for such purposes. But 
too often members of Congress have 
not known what groups were repre- 
sented by the lobbyists who urged 
them to vote for this bill or that. 
When senators and representatives 
know what group is backing the legis- 
lation under discussion, they can form 
a more intelligent opinion as to 


whether it would benefit the nation 
as a whole or only a small, well-organ- 
ized minority. 

The new law, therefore, provides 
that “organized groups and their 
agents who seek to influence legisla- 
tion” must register in Washington 
and keep Congress informed as to the 
ways in which they spend their money 
to exert pressure on the legislators. 

The reforms enumerated above con- 
stitute what Senator La Follette calls 
“only a beginning” in his campaign to 
reform Congress. If he is reelected, 
he will continue the fight next year by 
reintroducing recommendations which 
Congress omitted in the present act. 
The rejected items include the fol- 
lowing: 

Policy Committees. In place of the 
present informal “steering commit- 
tees” which are supposed to direct the 
course of legislation in both houses, 
the La Follette-Monroney committee 
recommended the election of two seven- 
man policy committees (one Republi- 
can and one Democratic) in each 
house. The committees would decide 
on matters of party policy, thus giv- 
ing both the public and their repre- 
sentatives in Congress a better idea as 
to the parties’ stand on each issue. 
But congressmen who frequently vote 
against legislation supported by their 
party leaders did not welcome an ar- 
rangement which might call attention 
to their “bolting,” and the recom- 
mendation for policy committees was 
not included in the law. 

D. C. Self-Government. Congress 
spends two Mondays a month on D. C. 
affairs, and it was proposed that this 
time be saved by granting the people 
of the District the right to govern 
themselves as the citizens of other 
communities do. But Congress was 
unwilling to give up its control of the 
capital, and the suggestion was not 
approved. 

Congressmen’s Assistants. Senators 
and representatives spend a good deal 
of time in receiving callers and “run- 
ning erands” for the voters back home, 
so the LaFollette-Monroney committee 
recommended that each congressman 
be given an administrative assistant 
to lighten his burden. 

Fearing that the people might frown 
on the appointment of so many addi- 
tional job-holders, the House voted 














Pioneers! 


against the recommendation, but al- 
most at the last minute the Senate 
secured its own assistants through an 
appropriation bill. As matters stand 
now, the members of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House, and the House 
majority and minority leaders will en- 
joy the services of assistants in the 
next Congress. 

Even if all the La Follette-Monroney 
recommendations had been accepted, 
Congressional machinery would not. 
have had the complete overhauling 
that many believe it needs. The com- 
mittee was not even permitted to con- 
sider the problem of unlimited debate 
in the Senate, and it was unable to 
agree as to what should be done about 
the much-criticized seniority rule. 

Unlimited debate has been roundly 
condemned because it permits a small 
group of senators to filibuster—that 
is, to talk a bill to death. The rules 
of the House of Representatives make 
such a thing impossible there, but in 

















NOW FOR A SMILE 











“Has your son’s education proved of 
any real value?” 

“Yes, indeed, it’s entirely cured his 
mother of bragging about him.” 

: * * * 

Little Ethel: “Mother, are you the 
nearest relative I’ve got?” 

Her Mother: “Yes, dear, and your 
father is the closest.” 

















GREEN IN COLLIER'S 
“We've got to be mighty careful what 
we eat during the summer months” 


A little girl was speaking to her 
father on the telephone for the first 
time. As the phone was a little above 
her reach, her mother tipped the mouth- 
piece down toward her. 


“Oh, don’t do that, Mother,” exclaimed 
the child, “Daddy might fall out!” 


* * * 


Prospective Bridegroom: “Will it take 
much to feather a nest?” 


Furniture Dealer: “Oh, no; only a 
little down.” 


* * * 


Mr. Brown was sitting down to break- 
fast one morning when he was astounded 
to see in the paper an announcement 
= ey death. e rang up his friend, 

mith. 


“Hello, Smith,” he said, “Have you 
seen the announcement of my death 
in the paper?” 

“Er—yes,” replied Smith, “where are 
you talking from?” 





O Pioneers! 


HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON Post 


the Senate a few determined men can 
resort to endless speech-making or the 
introduction of innumerable amend- 
ments to prevent a measure being 
brought toa vote. In this way a small { , 
minority can override the will of the 
majority. 

The Senate does have a cloture rule 
which permits the limiting of debate 
on a given measure whenever two- 
thirds of the members present vote for 
such limitation, but since this rule,in / 
spite of many filibusters and threats of 
filibuster, has been used less than half 
a dozen times in 30 years, it is clear 
that the Senate does not wish to end 
filibustering. 

The seniority rule has to do with the 
appointment of committee chairmen. 
In both houses the party which is in 
the majority places one of its mem 
bers in the chairmanship of each com 
mittee. Under the seniority rule, the 
chairman is chosen not for his ability, 
but because he has served on his com 
mittee longer than the other members 
of his party. Though this practice 
works out satisfactorily in many case, — 
it has proved most unsatisfactory © 
many others, for the fact that a mal 
has served longest on a committee is 
no guarantee that he is best qualified 
to be its chairman. The rule is critt 
cized, also, on the ground that it givet 
practically all key posts to men of at 
vanced age. This spring the averagt 
age of the chairmen of 12 majot 
House committees was 71 years. 

Congress likes the seniority rule, it 
spite of its drawbacks, because it seems ) 
the easiest way to select committe 
heads. As long as it is followed, thet 
is no danger that the majority party 
will be split by conflicts over the chair 
manships of powerful committees. 

From the viewpoint of those wh? [ 
wish to reorganize Congress ot 
pletely, it must be admitted that much | 
remains to be done. But the fact that 
the work was started by the 79th Cot 
gress leads such reformers to hope 
it will be carried far along by the 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
page are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMER- 
AN OBSERVER. ) 


wGlamor Fades,” by Jack Bell, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


American wives who rushed to Ger- 
many to join their Army husbands 


have already discovered that the 
glamor of living overseas fades 
quickly. 


At first they came with all the fan- 
fare Army public relations agents 
could muster: flowers, bands, cameras, 
crowds. But soon they began to ar- 
rive unnoticed, amid strange sur- 
roundings, greeted by husbands who 
have been in the Army a long time 
and have forgotten some of the family 
courtesies the wives crave. 

Life begins in the German zone of 
gecupation with a German house and 
two or three servants plus a gardener. 
During the first week there are movies 
(old films), officers’ clubs, bridge, and 
sightseeing trips of the ruined Ger- 
man city. The succeeding weeks are 
then free to do it all over again and 
again, and again. 

Shopping is impossible. When an 
Army wife sees a dress displayed, the 
saleslady explains that if she’ll bring 
the material, including thread, but- 
tons, and accessories, they’ll fashion 
one like it for her. Only she can’t 
buy the material. 

Before long she realizes she’s a 
typical Army wife, except that she’s 
in a war-torn land where there’s even 
less to do than on an Army post at 
home. 


“Smell Sells,” by William Glover, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

~ Your nose—snub, aquiline or broken 

—is the most interesting thing in the 

world to a fifty million dollar business 





ACME 
Fiorello 


UNRRA’s 


Director General, 
LaGuardia 


that is helping sell you hose, hams, 
suits, rattles, and a hundred other 
things. 

The aromatics industry got a big 
boost during the war when it had to 
overcome unpleasant odors of some 
types of synthetic rubber and plastics. 
Experiments proved what gives an 
object smell-appeal. If your nose isn’t 
too Sensitive, you may think the ob- 
Ject isn’t scented at all. But perfumed 
hose, identical in every other respect 
to non-perfumed hose, sold three times 
48 fast and none of the buyers gave 
the fragrance as her reason! . Thou- 
sands of men who were polled said they 





There have been some changes 


would not want a scented shaving 
cream; when samples were distributed, 
scented shaving cream won an almost 
unanimous preference. 

Cost is the biggest item in deter- 
mining the use of scents outside of 
the cosmetics industry. A pound of 
natural jasmine costs $2,000. Aroma- 
tic chemists can turn out good syn- 
thetics for a dollar a pound. Most 
of the synthetics are obtained from 
coal tar. A fine rose fragrance is dis- 
tilled from benzene. Citronella, the 
mosquito repellent, can be converted 
into an appealing lily-of-the-valley. 

Some day there may be odorized 
movies—seascapes with a salty tang, 
meadows with the smell of new-mown 


hay—and deodorized subways and 
trains. 
“The Prosecution Rests,” editorial 


comment, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Justice Jackson, summing up the 
Nuremberg trials, has clearly answered 
those sincere people who protested 
defendants were on trial because they 
lost the war. Mr. Jackson showed 
that the defendants are guilty under 
the criminal law built up over cen- 
turies. 

The trial was a parade of confessed 
acts violating every decency man has 
acquired in his struggle for civiliza- 
tion. The key questions are: Were 
the acts a conspiracy to enslave the 
world by agressive total war? Is such 
a war a ccriminal act? Are the de- 
fendants individually accountable? 

Yes, yes, yes, are the answers. From 
1933 on, the Nazi regime was a con- 
tinuous plot against the world, al- 
though Germany had _ repeatedly 
pledged itself not to wage war. The 
history of the war is full of premedi- 
tated murder, punishable by death. 
The accused men are guilty of more 
than obeying orders—they were ac- 
complices to the crime. 

Although the victors might have 
been tempted to seek revenge through 
the trials, the Germans received fair 
trials of a kind which they, in their 
days of pomp and power, never gave 
to any man. If we have any cause 
for self-reproach, it is that the de- 
fendants are too few. For instance, 
we spared the industrialists who 
plotted with the Nazis. 

The lesson of the trials should be 
future prevention of war. Mr. Jack- 
son well pointed out, “If we cannot 
eliminate the causes and prevent the 
repetition of these barbaric events, it 


in baseball players’ contracts 


is not an irresponsible prophecy to 
say that this twentieth century may 
yet succeed in bringing the doom of 
civilization.” 


UNRRA Nears the End,” editorial 
comment, New York Times. 


After the greatest human welfare 
campaign in history the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration is getting ready to shut 
up shop. Its work in Europe ends 
next January; in Asia, March 31. The 
United States, Britain, and Canada, 
which together provided about 95 per- 
cent of UNRRA’s funds, want to wind 
up operations at the set dates and 
will oppose creating any elaborate in- 
ternational organization to take its 
place. Our assistant secretary of state 
is reported to have told several na- 
tions, “The gravy train is going around 
for the last time.” 

As a matter of fact, UNRRA’s 
“gravy train” meant life and hope 
to millions of people. It furnished, 
and is still furnishing, food, industrial 
and agricultural machinery and sup- 
plies, and medical supplies for those 
in desperate need. Without doubt 
some political use has been made of 
these supplies, but offenses were com- 
mitted against the earnest efforts of 
UNRRA’s directors. The bulk of the 
goods has gone to those who need it. 


“Quick, Watson, the Privileges,” by 
John Lardner, Newsweek. 
Union talk was rounding third base 
in three ball clubs when the major 


A scene from the Nuremberg trial of top Nazi officials 


league baseball owners hastily re- 
solved to “rescue” their underprivi- 
leged players. The player has been a 
legal slave for more than half a cen- 
tury. The owners decided to do some- 
thing about it when reports of union 
organization grew louder. 

First and foremost, the owners an- 
nounced, they are going to overhaul 
the standard contract form. This old 
contract says that a player must work 
for a club as long as it wants him, 
but he can be fired on ten days’ no- 
tice. The contract also makes it diffi- 
cult for a player to change clubs, since 
the owners have combined to prevent 
an open baseball market in this coun- 
try. This year Mexico provided un- 
expected market competition. Some 
players jumped their big-league con- 
tracts to go south of the border. Sus- 
pecting the legality of the contracts 
might be questioned, the owners 
avoided court decisions and will re- 
form the contracts instead. 

Big-time ball players are asking 
for a minimum $5,500 salary. If a 
player changes clubs, he wants some 
of the price for which he is “sold.” 
Baseball monopoly is definitely being 
defrosted. 


“Set These Slaves Free!’ editorial 
comment, Christian Century. 

Is it because many Americans do 
not recognize that “human repara- 
tions” is another name for “slavery” 
that they have uttered hardly a whis- 
per of protest against current treat- 
ment of our former prisoners of war? 

Our forces captured more prisoners 
on the western front than all the 
other Allies together. Hundreds of 
thousands of these men were trans- 
ported to this country. Last fall they 
were told they would be sent home. 
But only a few of them reached Ger- 
many. The others were detained in 
Great Britain, Canada, Norway, Bel- 
gium, France, or Russia—where they 
had been turned over by America! 

The laborers are compelled to do 
dangerous and unpleasant work, for 
which they receive only a dollar a 
week. The balance of their wages 
goes to the government of the country 
in which they are held. 

This whole practice violates the 
Geneva Convention concerning the 
treatment and repatriation of war 
prisoners. Forced labor must be re- 
nounced, in practice and principle. In- 
voluntary servitude must be ended. 
Set these slaves free! 
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The Story of the 


79th Congress 


Though the Congress which ad- 
journed a few days ago came in for 
its share of criticism, its place in his- 
tory is secure. 

Its first session, which lasted 
through most of last year, will be re- 
membered for its formal abandonment 
of traditional American isolationism. 
It was in July, 1945, that the Senate 
accepted the United Nations Charter, 
and in December both houses passed 
the bill for participation in the UN. 

The second session of the 79th Con- 
gress was devoted chiefly to domestic 
affairs. Its legislation on the follow- 
ing subjects is especially important: 

Atomic Energy Control. The pro- 
duction of atomic materials was en- 
trusted to a civilian commission as 
the President had requested. 





PA INC. 
The assembly line technique is put into 


play on the railroad. The crew is at 
work with pneumatic hammers which 
sink spikes into the hardwood ties as 
quickly as the men can walk along. 


Selective Service Extension. The 
draft was extended until March 31, 
1947, with 18-year-olds exempted and 
the period of service limited to 18 
months. 

Anti-Racketeering. The Hobbs Act 
was passed to penalize the employment 
of threats or violence in interference 
with commerce between the states. 

Veterans’ Housing. An emergency 
program provided for the starting of 
2,700,000 homes in two years. 


Reorganization of Congress. (See 
page one.) 
Price Control Extension. OPA’s 


control over prices was weakened, but 
President Truman signed the bill be- 
cause he considered it better than 
nothing. 

In addition to these purely domestic 
measures, Congress authorized large 
loans to Britain and France. The 
Senate ratified a plan under which the 
United States will abide by decisions 
of the World Court in disputes with 
nations which have also accepted the 
Court plan—providing the dispute 
does not involve matters of a domestic 
nature, 

All in all, the 79th Congress put 600 
new laws on the statute books and 
turned down nearly 9,000. Among the 
latter were several measures of suffi- 
cient importance to guarantee their 
being reintroduced next year, but the 
vast majority were the usual proposals 
to create holidays, strike new coins, 
adopt national flowers, and so forth. 


Exchange of Students 


Shortly before Congress adjourned, 
it passed a measure destined to affect 
the lives of thousands of young Ameri- 
cans. This bill, introduced by Senator 
William Fulbright (Democrat, Arkan- 
sas), provides for an exchange of stu- 
dents between our own and foreign 
universities. The program is to be 
financed by the sale of surplus war 
equipment left abroad. 

Money received from the sale of 
surplus equipment will defray the ex- 
penses of American students in the 
country to which the property is sold 
and the expenses of that nation’s stu- 
dents in the United States. It is 
estimated that in the next few decades 
as many as 100,000 American students 
will study abroad under this plan. In- 
itially, veterans will be given prefer- 
ence. 

The program will be administered 
by the State Department’s division of 
cultural relations, and negotiations 
with a score of countries are already 
in progress. Before long announce- 
ment will be made of the conditions 
governing the exchanges. 


Economic Advisers 


A year ago “full employment” was 
thought to be the key to stabilizing 
our American system of private er- 
terprise—the system in which in- 
dividuals and not the government con- 
duct the business life of the nation. A 
full employment bill, which would 
have had the federal government as- 
sure a job for every person, was in- 
troduced in Congress. As the bill was 
passed, however, the emphasis was 
changed. Now instead of having the 
government committed to providing 
jobs, it is committed to providing con- 
ditions in which business, industry, 
and agriculture can prosper. 

Through a three-man committee, the 


federal government will constantly 
study the trends of employment, 
prices, taxes, and other elements 


which affect the welfare of the people. 
Each year the committee is to report 
the results of its studies, and recom- 
mend steps to prevent a “boom and 
bust” cycle—a period of too much 
prosperity followed by depression. 
President Truman recently ap- 
pointed the three men who will make 
up this committee, the Council of 
Economic Advisers. Edwin Nourse, 
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Roy L. Thompson, Daniel W. Bell, Steelman, and Black. 
men to direct the gradual relaxation of price controls and other restrictions on industry, 


a vice-president of the Brookings In- 
stitution and a man who has done a 
great deal of research in economic 
fields, is to be the Council’s chairman. 

Leon Keyserling and John D. Clark 
are the other members. Mr. Keyser- 
ling is a lawyer and has held govern- 
ment posts in the past. Mr. Clark was 
formerly a businessman. Recently he 
has been dean of the college of busi- 
ness administration at the University 
of Nebraska. All three believe strongly 
in private enterprise, but they believe 
that business executives and labor 
leaders must work with the govern- 
ment. 

When Mr. Nourse accepted his ap- 
pointment, he said that another de- 
pression would so endanger the pri- 
vate enterprise system, that business, 
labor, and government must cooperate 
“to see that we stabilize our economy 
in every way possible.” 


To the Moon 


Trips to the moon may be made 
possible if experiments planned by the 
Army and Navy succeed. While many 
details remain to be worked out, 
spokesmen for the two services con- 
tend that they “will shoot a rocket to 
the moon” within the next 18 months. 
They also say that man may be able 
to travel to the moon within the next 
30 years. 

Some scientific observers have 
scoffed at discussions of travel be- 
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tween the earth and the moon. They 
say that the moon has no air, and that 
man could not exist there if he stepped 
out of his rocket ship. These ob. 
servers also doubt the scientific value 
of sending out space ships, either to the 
moon or to the more distant planets, 

The Army spokesmen point out, 
however, that people once scoffed at 
the ideas for the steamboat and sub- 
marine. The Army men claim that 
the tests they are planning will aid us 
in developing weapons for war. They 
also say that the experiments will ad- 
vance our knowledge of cosmic rays— : 
the rays of energy outside the earth’s 
atmosphere. This knowledge, they 
say, is necessary for the development 
of rockets, either for travel or as 
weapons. It may also help us in 
predicting the weather. 

At White Sands, New Mexico, the 
Army has already sent some of Ger- 
many’s V-2 rockets out to examine the 
cosmic rays. In a series of experi- 
ments, the V-2’s have been fired at 
speeds which, in some cases, have 
carried them more than 100 miles 
above the earth’s surface. The rockets 
are equipped with instruments which 
bring back information about the 
outer layers of our atmosphere. 


New Coinage 


The gradual disappearance of war- 
time coins is evidence that recon- 
version has been taking place in the 
U. S. Mints as well as in industry. 
The production of the white penny § 
has been discontinued for over a year 
now, and shiny new nickels will soo 
supplant the dingy five-cent piece 
made of silver alloy. 

Reconversion may be partly respor 
sible for a serious lag in the mintilg 
of new coins. During the year ent: 
ing June 30, 1946, production drop 
by more than a billion coins as gor 
pared with the 1945 figure. In ana .§, 
tempt to make up for lost time, the 
mints at Denver and Philadelphis 
are working on a ’round-th 
schedule. 

If you haven’t seen one of the ne 
Roosevelt dimes, it is not the P 
of the Treasury Department. Enough | 
of these new 10-cent pieces have beet 
struck to provide every man, womal, 
and child in the country with one, and 
more are being turned out at 4 
rate. 
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At this time plans for two new com- 
memorative half-dollars are being 
made. One of the coins will honor 
pooker T. Washington, the Negro 
educator, and the other will com- 
memorate the one-hundredth anni- 
yersary of Iowa’s becoming a state. 


Evatt of Australia 


At the Paris Peace Conference, the 
ice of the little nations is to quite 
an extent the voice of Dr. Herbert V. 
fyatt, the Australian foreign min- 
ister. At the first meeting of the 
conference delegates, he insisted that 
itwas unfair for the Big Four or any 
gther minority bloc to override the 
will of the majority of nations rep- 
resented. He did not gain all he 
wanted for the lesser powers, but it 
gems probable that he will continue 
to be their chief spokesman through- 
out the Conference. 

The role is not a new one for Dr. 
Evatt. At the San Francisco Confer- 
ence last year he played an important 
part in winning the right of the small 
nations to debate issues in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. He 
is credited, also, with having laid the 
groundwork for the UN Economic and 
Social Council. 

Foreign Minister Evatt is one of 
Australia’s most eminent scholars and 
the author of a number of works on 
law, government, and labor. He was 
elected to his first political office as a 
member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1925. At the age of 36 he was ap- 
pointed to the High Court of Aus- 
tralia, becoming the youngest superior 
judge in the British Empire. In 1940 
he resigned from the bench to enter 
active politics, and he soon became one 
of the leading members of the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party. 


Oak Ridge and Cancer 


August 1946 will go on record as 
the month in which Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, the birthplace of the atomic 
bomb, began to furnish science with - 
radioactive materials for use in the 
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Herbert V. Evatt 


war against disease. These materials 
are known as radioactive isotopes, 
and they are by-products of the 
uranium pile which produces the mat- 
ter used in making atomic bombs. 

The mysterious pile at Oak Ridge is 
surrounded by massive concrete walls 
to protect workers from the deadly 
rays given off by the uranium, but by 
taking elaborate precautions to pre- 
vent the escape of the rays scientists 
can introduce into the pile the ma- 
terials which they wish to make radio- 
active. When the isotope is at length 
withdrawn from the pile, it is giving 
off rays of its own. 

Because the: isotope emits these 
rays, it can be used as a “tracer” in 
scientific investigation. The isotope 
is combined with a disease-producing 
element which is then placed in the 
body of an animal. By means of an 
electronic device, the progress of the 
isotope can be traced wherever the 
disease-producing element travels 
through the animal’s body. Study of 
the behavior of the disease may 
lead to the discovery of a cure. 

The first radioactive material pro- 
duced for sale was an invisible speck 
of carbon surrounded by white powder 
about the size of an aspirin tablet and 
protected by containers of aluminum 
and steel. A private hospital paid the 
government $400 for this speck, which 
it plans to use in cancer research. 
Several hundred hospitals and labo- 
ratories have applied for isotopes. 


The U.S. and Palestine 


American decisions will have a great 
deal to do with what happens to Pal- 
estine, the Middle Eastern trouble 
spot which has kept Jews, Arabs, and 
Britons locked in conflict for so many 
years. All three groups are waiting 
to hear President Truman’s verdict 


_on the Anglo-American Cabinet Com- 


mittee’s plan for dividing Palestine 
into Jewish, Arab, and Central Gov- 
ernment zones. 

Britain is inclined to favor the par- 
tition ideA as the best compromise the 
situation permits. But more than she 
wants any particular solution to the 
problem of Palestine, Britain wants 
the assurance that the United States 
is behind her in the Middle East. Of- 
ficial London has been prodding us to 
share the responsibility for a final 
settlement. Recently, former Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill urged his 
countrymen to give up their hold on 
Palestine entirely unless the United 
States will “come in and share the 
burden of the Zionist cause.” 

The United States has avoided an 
active role in the affairs of Palestine 
up to now. But President Truman 
has been disturbed about the plan for 
partitioning the country because it 
makes no provision for admitting 
European refugees to Palestine in the 
near future. The next move is clearly 
up to us. 





Pronunciations 
Juan Antonio Rios—hwahn an to’ nyo 
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Gualberto Villarroel—-gual behr’ to vee 
lyahr’ ro el’ 

Juan Peron—hwahn peh ron’ 

Morinigo—mo ree’ nee go 

Anastasio Somoza—an as tah’ syo suh 
mo’ zah 

Tiburcio Carias Andino—-ti boor’ syo 
cah ree’ ahs an dee’ no 
Betancourt—be tahn coort’ 
Chapultepec—chah pool’ teh pec 
Spaak—spahk 
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Terms for Satellites 


HERE are the chief provisions of the five peace treaty drafts proposed 

at the Paris Peace Conference by the United States, Britain, Russia, 
and France. They represent the decisions of Foreign Ministers Byrnes, 
Molotov, Bevin, and Bidault—decisions arrived at after months of nego- 
tiation, disagreement, and compromise. 


All 21 of the United Nations involved in the European War are now 
examining these treaty drafts. They will recommend possible changes, 
after which the Foreign Ministers’ Council will meet again to write the 
final peace treaties for Germany’s European satellites. 


Representatives of the five defeated nations are in Paris now, waiting 
for an opportunity to state their position to the assembled peace delegates. 
The defeated nations would like to protest some of the terms agreed upon 
by the Big Four, but it is not likely that their arguments will carry much 
weight at the conference. 

Italy 


1. Loses Trieste, the Dodecanese Islands, and minor areas along the 
French and Yugoslav borders.: Trieste will be internationalized, the 
Dodecanese given to Greece, and the small border regions awarded to 
France and Yugoslavia respectively. 


2. Loses her African colonies—Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland—but will 
help administer them until the Big Four decide their future. 


3. Recognizes the independence of Ethiopia and Albania and gives up 
her special privileges in China. 


4. Gives up all permanent frontier fortifications as well as fortifica- 
tions on such Mediterranean islands as Pantelleria and Lampedusa. 


5. Drastically cuts her military forces. The navy will be limited to 
46 vessels, most of them small. The army will be kept under 250,000 
officers and men and the air force will be allowed only 350 planes of all 
types. Air Force manpower must not exceed 25,000. 


6. Wins assurance that Allied troops will withdraw within 90 days after 
the treaty goes into effect. 


7. Agrees to pay Russia $100,000,000 in reparations. 


Bulgaria 
1. Agrees to guarantee political and religious freedoms and suppress 
fascist activities. 


2. Cuts military strength to a total of 55,000 troops, a 90-plane air force, 
and a navy of 3,500 men. 


3. Wins promise of Allied withdrawal from her territory within 90 days 
after the treaty becomes effective. 


4. Agrees to pay reparations to Yugoslavia and Greece. 


1. Gives Bessarabia to Russia but regains Transylvania from Hungary. 


2. Agrees to guarantee political and religious freedom and suppress 
fascist activities. 


3. Agrees to limit her armed forces to a 120,000-man army, a 5,000-man 
navy, and an air force of 150 planes. 


4. Wins the promise that Russian troops will leave unless they are 
needed to guard communications to Austria. 


5. Agrees to pay Russia $300,000,000 in reparations. 


Hungary 


1, Accepts her prewar boundaries. This means returning Transylvania 
to Romania and losing other territories acquired from Hitler. 


2. Promises to respect civil rights and suppress fascist activities. 
3. Cuts her army to 65,000 and her air force to 90 planes. 


4. Wins the pledge that Russian troops will withdraw unless needed to 
protect the route to Austria. 


1. Gives up province of Petsamo to Russia and agrees to let the Rus- 
sians keep naval installations on Hango peninsula. 


2. Promises to guarantee civil rights and suppress fascism. 


3. Cuts her army to 34,000 men, her navy to 4,500, and her air force to 
60 planes and 3,000 men. 


4. Agrees to pay Russia $300,000,000 in reparations. 


The main points still undecided by the Big Four are: 
boundaries of Trieste and the details of its government. 2. Russia’s de- 
mand for $300,000,000 in reparations from Hungary. Russia wants the 
Hungarians to pay the same amount to Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 
We feel that Hungary cannot pay because of the ruinous inflation now 
afflicting her. 3. The western powers’ demand for guarantees of free 
navigation and trade along the Danube. Russia does not want such guar- 
antees included in the peace treaties. : 


1. The exact 
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A group of government buildings in La Paz, capital city of Bolivia 


New Hemisphere Problems 


(Concluded from page 1) 


political campaign which may well be 
a showdown between her Peron sym- 
pathizers and her democrats. In No- 
vember, the 900,000 Uruguayan vot- 
ers will go to the polls to decide 
whether or not they want a new con- 
stitution. 

The democratic forces are largely 
behind the move for constitutional 
reform. Opposing them are a num- 
ber of openly totalitarian groups, 
many of them drawing support from 
Argentina. 

Paraguay is another target of Pe- 
ron’s ambitions. Here, Dictator Mo- 
rinigo has ruled with an iron hand 
for many years. Although the revolt 
in Bolivia brought rumblings of rev- 
olution in Paraguay and forced Mo- 
rinigo to surrender some of his more 
repressive powers, it did not end the 
dictatorship. 

The ousting of Villarroel in Bolivia 
also stirred opposition forces in Ecua- 
dor. Here the highly conservative 
government has been accused of using 
fraud to win control in the June elec- 
tions. There is widespread resent- 
ment of the government’s harsh sup- 
pression of all civil rights. 


In Central America 


To the north, in Central America, 
the totalitarian clan is regaining its 
strength after retreating before U. S. 
Undersecretary of State Spruille Bra- 
den’s stern pronouncements last win- 
ter. At the time, Dictators Anasta- 
sio Somoza of Nicaragua and Tiburcio 
Carias Andino of Honduras relaxed 
their repression of political opponents. 
Now, however, jails are filling up again 
and the old order seems to be on the 
way back. 

Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela are 
among the few relatively bright spots 
in this picture. Mexico is now being 
congratulated on the first compara- 
tively honest election in her history. 
Peru’s APRA Party is going ahead 
with a program of constructive re- 
forms. The Venezuelan government 
of President Betancourt which came 
to power by revolution last year is 
also introducing reforms. 

Latin America’s troubles can be ex- 
plained in part by her history. Most 
of the countries in Central and South 
America had won their independence 
by the middle of the last century. 
Once free, they set up republican gov- 
ernments and adopted constitutions 


patterned after our own. But they 
found that ideals and intentions were 
not enough to produce real democracy. 

True popular government proved 
difficult while the great masses of the 
people toiled in extreme poverty and 
ignorance, and power was concentrated 
in the hands of a few rich landhold- 
ers. Over the years, this situation 
has been modified but never com- 
pletely obliterated. Today there are 
fewer men of enormous wealth and 
more schools, hospitals, and social serv- 
ices. But in most Latin American 
countries, poverty and ignorance still 
reign in large sections of the popula- 
tion. 

This means that the democratic 
process cannot function properly. 
Under the best of conditions, it means 
that a large proportion of the voters 
can be swayed by unscrupulous politi- 
cians. Under the worst conditions, it 
points the way to “fixed’’ elections, 
terrorism, and frequent revolutions. 

Many Latin American countries 
have simply passed from dictatorship 
to dictatorship in recent years. A 
“strong man” would seize the govern- 
ment and run it by force, enriching 
himself and his henchmen at the ex- 
pense of the people. Then the people’s 
discontent would open the way for 
another leader to install his own brand 
of dictatorship in the name of reform. 

Today there are new forces at work 
which complicate the pattern. For 
one thing, Latin America is suffering 
serious economic dislocations because 
of the war’s ending. While the war 
was going on, the fighting nations bid 
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A scene in Buenos Aires, Argentina’s capital 


against each other for almost every- 
thing Latin America had to sell. Often 
they bought up huge stockpiles of sup- 
plies they did not need in order to 
keep them out of enemy hands. 

Furthermore, the United States 
poured money into Latin America to 
build up hemisphere defenses. We 
financed the construction of airfields, 
naval bases, and other military in- 
stallations. We sent down planes and 
munitions and also paid for the de- 
velopment of mines and factories to 
supply war materials. 

Now, of course, the war boom is 
over. There is no more demand for 
war goods and no more lend-lease. 
Although the United States is still 
granting loans to various Latin Amer- 
ican countries, they are small com- 
pared to our wartime outlay. Trying 
to readjust to peacetime conditions, 
most Latin American countries are 
gripped by inflation and by difficult 
reconversion problems. 

These economic problems touch di- 
rectly on the second great factor in 
the Latin American situation today— 
the maneuvering of the great powers. 
The rivalries of the major nations are 
being fought out in every corner of the 
world and Latin America is no excep- 
tion. The great powers are wooing 
her with everything from loans to 
propaganda. 

The United States wants to weld the 
nations of the hemisphere into a united 
front against outside aggression. We 
tried to lay the groundwork for perma- 
nent hemisphere solidarity in the Act 
of Chapultepec, which commits the 21 
Pan American republics to support 
each other against attack from abroad. 
To strengthen the Act of Chapultepec 
as a bulwark of peace, some feel we 
should follow Uruguay’s suggestion 





President Truman’s recent plan for the defense of the American nations has had 


military and diplomatic discussion 
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and take steps to quell aggression by 
one Latin American power against 
another. Others feel we should adopt 
a policy of strict non-intervention in 
Latin American affairs. 

Some three months ago, President 
Truman proposed a program to coor- 
dinate the military forces of the hemi- 
sphere. This program would stand- 
ardize military training throughout 
the hemisphere. Under its provisions, 
the United States would help the diff. 
erent Latin American countries keep 
their military equipment up to date 
and would maintain defense bases, 


Anti-U. S. Sentiment 


Our policies have met with a good 
deal of opposition in Latin America. 
Many countries fear that we might 
use defense as an excuse for interfer- '}? 
ing in their internal affairs. The old 
bugaboo of “yankee imperialism” has 
been resurrected. 

In part, anti-United States feeling 
is a throwback to the days of “dollar 
diplomacy” when business considera- 
tions shaped our policies toward Latin 
America. But it also reflects the in- 
fluence of other nations. Both Britain 
and Russia have been trying to 
strengthen their ties with the big 
Latin American countries. 

Moreover, Communism—and sym 
pathy to Russia—have grown in sev- 
eral Latin American countries re 
cently. A year ago, the Communist 
Party of Brazil had 3,000 members. 
Today the Party is the fourth largest 
in the country, having polled 568,000 
votes in the last election. 

Nor has the influence of the fascist © 
powers disappeared. Many of the © 
most vicious dictatorships in Latin 
America draw their inspiration d- 
rectly from German and Italian mod 
els. Others look to Generalissim 
Franco’s Spain for support. 

Highly organized propaganda a 
tivities spread the totalitarian ide 
At the heart of one great newspape! 
chain reaching Argentina, Colombia 
Uruguay, and Chile is the Andi New 
agency, operated by ultra-nationalist 
Argentines. Besides the idea of dict 
torship at home, these propagandists 
foment anti-United States feeliné 
hatred of communism, and support # 
Franco Spain. 

Thus Latin America’s present 
rest has deep and complicated rods § 
The old problems of poverty and back 
wardness are still there in most cas® 
Today, however, they are heightene 
by the clash of foreign influences, by 
the rise of nationalism, and by 0 
economic problems. 
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UN General Assembly Ready to MeetinN. Y. 


Attention to Center on Franco Spain and Security Council Veto 


N early autumn, Flushing, New 
byork, will play host to the second 
jalf of the first session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. The first 
jalf, which was held in London for five 
geeks from January 10 to February 
jb, set up machinery to make the 
dreams of the San Francisco Charter 
tive for international peace. In the 
meeting beginning September 23, dele- 
gates from the 51 member nations will 
have ample opportunities to prove that 
their earlier blueprints are in work- 
able order. 

This meeting was first scheduled for 
September 3. When the Big Four 
foreign Ministers agreed the Paris 
Peace Conference should start July 
99, United Nations officials decided to 
postpone their meeting. To have 
kept the September 3 date would have 
permitted them only a month for mak- 
ing important treaty decisions in Paris 
and travelling to the United States. 

The General Assembly’s membership 
includes almost all of the independent 
states of the earth. It still excludes 
exenemy powers, but may consider 
admitting Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Finland, and Hungary if suitable 
treaties with these countries are de- 
vised at the peace conference now 
under way in Paris. Germany and 
Japan will not be eligible until their 
treaties are concluded and occupation 
troops withdrawn. Afghanistan, Al- 
bania, Trans-Jordan, and the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic have al- 
ready formally requested membership. 
Sweden, Siam, Iceland, and Eire are 
expected to do so in the near future. 
Portugal and Switzerland, tradi- 
tionally neutral nations, are not mem- 
bers. Spain is barred as long as it 
tolerates the Franco regime put into 
power with Axis aid. 


Assembly Procedure 


The San Francisco Charter left it 
to the General Assembly to adopt its 
own rules of procedure. Chinese, 
French, English, Russian, and Spanish 
were chosen its official languages. All 
speeches must be given or _ inter- 
preted in English and French, the 
working languages. The General As- 
sembly has designated a Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Information to 
tell peoples of the world about the 
aims and activities of the United Na- 
tions. This committee cannot publish 
“propaganda,” but it is obligated to 
release facts and information to the 
public. 

One of the first commissions the As- 
sembly established is dealing with the 
Problems raised by the discovery of 
atomic energy. So far this commis- 
sion has not succeeded in preparing a 
working plan acceptable to the Secur- 
ity Council; if it can provide such a 
plan, that will be on the program for 
the fall meeting. 

_ The business of the United Nations 
'8 conducted by the General Assembly. 
It can make contracts, acquire and 
dispose of property, and carry on 
legal Proceedings. It voted a 21-mil- 
lion-dollar budget to which all mem- 

r nations contribute. 

Right now the General Assembly is 
trying to locate a “capital” for the 
omeless United Nations. It formu- 
§ an agreement with the United 
tates Government to buy suitable 





INT'L NEWS 


Paul-Henri Spaak, President of the United 
Nations General Assembly 


property in this country. The prop- 
erty it acquires will be an “interna- 
tional zone,” tax-free, and subject to 
other privileges now accorded United 
States government property. The 
United Nations will own the zone. 

It has already picked fifteen sites 
in Westchester County, New York, 
and Fairfield County, Connecticut, 
which are suitable, but residents of 
these counties do not want the zone 
there. When the Assembly convenes 
in Flushing, the site of the 1939 
world’s fair, New York will carry on 
an extensive propaganda campaign to 
have Flushing selected as the United 
Nations’ permanent home. 

The principal political question on 
the agenda is that of the Franco 
regime in Spain. England wants the 
Assembly to decide on the legal points 
involved in the Russo-Polish demand 
that all mambers of the United Na- 
tions break diplomatic relations with 
Spain. This demand was discussed 
by the Security Council, but since no 
agreement could be reached, the dis- 
cussion will be sent without recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly 
for further information. 

Dr. Herbert V. Evatt of Australia 
has said that he will raise the question 
of the veto power of the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 
However, Russia has already stated 
that she will not surrender the veto 
power no matter how much discussion 
is held about the matter in Assembly 
sessions. 

Also on the agenda are reports 
from the Economic and Social Council 
and the International Court of Justice, 


other principal organs of the United 
Nations. The Economic and Social 
Council consists of 18 members elected 
by the Assembly. It supervises the 
activities of nine organizations. One 
of these, the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, will end in March, 1947. The 
others are permanent. In addition to 
its subcommittees, the Economic and 
Social Council collaborates with na- 
tional labor organizations like the 
American Federation of Labor and 


the Congress of Industrial Orga:i- 


zations in the United States. 

Any question may be referred by 
the General Assembly to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The General 
Assembly may send Siam’s boundary 
dispute with France to the Court, 
although Britain and the United States 
are urging Siam and France to reach 
their own agreement independently. 

Member nations have the right to 
demand consideration of any ques- 
tions. The only questions prohibited 
are those which are already being dis- 
cussed by the Security Council. The 
Assembly may make decisions on im- 
portant questions by a two-thirds vote, 
but may not take action without the 
vote of the Security Council, which de- 
mands unanimity among _ Russia, 
France, Britain, China, and the United 
States. 


Assembly Studies 


Reports will be made by the new 
World Health Organization, the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and the 
sub-commission on the Status of Wo- 
men, the Economic and Employment 
Commission, and the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. The Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs functioned under 
the League of Nations and was one 
of its most successful branches. Prob- 
ably the Assembly will set up a com- 
mission to make population studies. 

Presiding officer at the session will 
be Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgian Foreign 
Minister who was nominated for the 
presidency by Britain and the United 
States. Spaak headed the nine-man 
Belgian delegation to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and proved there his 
statesmanship. He defined the role of 
small nations as “to do nothing to 
make more difficult an agreement be- 
tween the great powers and to defend 
at the same time the essential inter- 
ests, moral and material, which they 
represent.” 





INT'L NEWS 
Secretary of State James Byrnes addressing the United Nations Assembly in London 
last January 
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